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THE ETERNAL BATTLE 

BY JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 



The war is, as Senator Borah recently said, the latest 
and greatest phase of the eternal battle between two forms 
of human government, — the kind typified by the Hohem- 
zollern and the kind typified by Abraham Lincoln. The 
issue has arisen this time in its most abstract and universal 
form. It has polarized humanity. It can no longer be ex- 
pressed in terms of politics : it is merged in religious truth. 

The thing which has happened to the world during the 
last four years, and which never happened before, is the 
focalization of truth, the focalization of virtue. Every bit 
of vision that a man has, every scrap of truth he sees, is in- 
stantly taken up into the great stream of the world's life, a 
stream which every one seems now to be aware of, and to 
gaze on as if it were the aurora borealis. You will get an 
assent from the nearest man to any true thing you say about 
any matter that comes up ; and this makes you feel as if you 
were in contact all the time with the gigantic heart of 
humanity. 

It was very different thirty years ago. When I came out 
of college the world seemed to me to be like a padded cell in 
a lunatic asylum. Nobody was interested in anything. You 
could not get a response to an intelligent idea from anyone ; 
and, unless you trod on his toes, or pinched him with a tin- 
man's shears at the very moment that you made the remark, 
he would simply look coldly on you and pass along. The 
truth was, though nobody knew it at the time, that the world 
was wearing toward the close of a sad epoch. The inspira- 
tions of art, literature and conduct, which had been brilliant 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, had passed, and 
faded away, and died down to dispersed death-taps and 
rumbles. The atmosphere was deaf. Men's senses were 
blunted; and in order to pierce their indifference and insensi- 
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tiveness, the artists, poets and playwrights had to resort to 
strong acids and weird conceits. Art became sharp-tongued, 
cynical and often sinister. People could only relish what was 
a little rancid. The influence pervaded every country of 
Europe. It was an epoch, — the great historic epoch, — of 
disillusion. 

Now there is a connection between all that happens at any 
one time on earth (though no one can find out just what the 
connection is or means), and there was a connection between 
this cynicism which overspread Europe and America fifty 
years ago, and the transformation that was then going on 
in Germany, — the transformation of the German people into 
a diabolical war-machine. No one outside of Germany was 
aware of the process ; and even in the Germans themselves the 
change was largely unconscious. It crept on like insanity, 
and the further the disease advanced the more convinced the 
patient became that he was the only sane man in the world. 
When the thunder-clap came and the cloud broke in 1914, 
it was clear that we were, all of us, living parts of the storm. 
The shock never could have thrown us off our feet, as it did, 
if it had been an extraneous thing. The shock was, in fact, 
part of a world process. 

Apparently, revolutions are like diseases; they come on 
with a bang. Nature adjusts and adjusts herself, and keeps 
adjusting herself to the inner trouble, and the man goes about 
his business with only an occasional headache or passing 
qualm, — until, some day — crash! — he is on his back, delirious 
with typhoid; and lucky for him if he gets back to normal life 
and work within a year and a half! While he lies on his back 
there, the invisible ministers of nature come to rescue him. 
He is nearer health now than he has been for years, perhaps, 
before the collapse. Now, at last, he can accept the streams 
of health that flow into him. The visions of his early years 
come back to him and he does not beat them off. In return- 
ing and in rest he is saved. And, what the German people 
really need is rest. I do not see how they are going to get it 
for some time to come ; and I certainly hope that no rest will 
reach them, except the purgatorial and religious kind of rest 
that comes to a man whose will has been defeated and who 
returns to peace and to strength through the sacrific of a 
troubled spirit. That is the sort of rest the Germans need. 
They have been driven and scared and harassed by their rulers 
till their brains are in shreds and tatters. They are anemic 
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maniacs. They represent the injured cells of the world- 
organism. 

The great typhoid fell suddenly on civilized man, — who 
had been walking about for half a century with the germs of 
it in him, — and the visible part of him suddenly formed itself 
into a line of trenches that stretched from the English Chan- 
nel to the Alps, while the invisible and unimaginable ministers 
to his recovery streamed to his rescue. One might say they 
had been hovering and waiting for a chance to reach him 
and enter into him, as the angels of youth and health wait 
above the head of the tired business man till he breaks down, 
and gives them a chance to enter. 

When the stroke of paralysis fell in Germany a literature 
of heroism blossomed on the following day in France, Eng- 
land and America. The philosophy of government, which 
had become a bookish thing, put out branches and bore fruit 
that fed the world. Time's whole treasury of legend and of 
divinity was poured into men's thought in a flood which they 
found themselves, as if by magic, able to receive. This was 
the climax which the nineteenth century had been building up 
to. The war itself is a detail. The greatest work of the war 
is done already; for the great dam is broken and the waters of 
life are let loose upon mankind. I have observed this in read- 
ing the Bible. The Old Testament reeks and blazes with the 
war. Isaiah lives in the flame of the war like a salamander. 
Turn over his pages, and you seem to be passing the open 
doors of spiritual munition furnaces. The Psalms never 
spoke before. The Psalms, which come from the depths of 
human feeling that lie fathoms below any other lyric litera- 
ture, and speak out of that part of us which is beneath the 
conscious, — from the caverns below sickness and health in the 
center of uncreated things, — the Psalms now sound their in- 
timate clarions, and we hear easily and every day the strains 
that used to reach us only at times of crisis or of illumination. 
Words and phrases, which had become too familiar to keep 
a meaning, resume their power, and the texts call to us, like 
spirits released from bondage. The same thing holds true 
of all the tales of history, all the ballads and poems of romance 
which the idealism of mankind has left in its wake. 

The war is the fight for the soul of man, as that soul exists 
and has existed in western Europe ; and every syllable of the 
past which ever expressed that soul has again become vocal. 
Such is the music to which the Allied armies are now march- 
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ing. The aim of Germany is to subdue man's spirit; that of 
the Allies, to preserve it. And the one great thing for which 
we have all cause to be thankful is that the issue is well under- 
stood. Neither England, nor France, nor America has any 
interest in a world made up of citizen-slaves and military 
despots. If it becomes necessary to sink all the wealth and 
half the populations of those countries in this war it will be 
done. 

So far as reason can judge the struggle is just beginning, 
and, but for the fact that every important change of scene 
in the war's history has come as a surprise, we should expect 
this war to go on for at least a generation. Perhaps Fate 
has some new surprise in store through which there will be a 
speedier end than we can foresee. In any event, our cue is 
to fight. 

The Allies cannot compromise, for a compromise would 
be merely a retreat to a new military position. So long as 
Germany's ambition to conquer the world persists, it is mere 
self-preservation for us to continue the battle. And, if one 
considers that it has taken two hundred years to create the 
Prussian caste and tradition, one can hardly imagine that 
the thing will decay or collapse suddenly. There have, in the 
past, been thirty years' wars, hundred years' wars, and epochs 
and ages of war. Everyone protests that the resources of 
modern life cannot stand such a strain, and that human 
nature will not endure it. But these very questions of 
endurance are the ones that our prophets have been most 
wrong about. Human nature is elastic and extensible, and 
seems able to endure almost anything. Society adjusts itself 
to war; the back broadens to the burden; a man bears what 
he must, and it is always a thousand per cent, more than he 
thought he could bear. 

The United States is slowly and clumsily getting into 
harness. But the very slowness with which she goes in is an 
earnest of persistency. The one step that she had to take 
rapidly — conscription — she rose to like an eagle. Consider- 
ing the fact that this nation is fighting in a region five 
thousand miles away; considering that she has not yet been 
seriously hurt, but is fighting as one might say, from a mental 
perception of the issues ; considering that she is an unwieldy 
democracy, full, as Shakespeare says, of the cankers of a bad 
world and a long peace, she is doing extremely well. Such 
large masses of people have never before been moved to 
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self-immolation on grounds so purely intellectual. It is not 
in human nature to be truly aroused in war till the blood 
flows. 

Once we are clenched upon the foe, I see no reason why 
we should let go for fifty years. And I believe that the wiser 
heads in Germany are beginning to suspect this also. Those 
wiser heads, however, will not prevail to change the course 
of their nation. Events are in a mill-race. No one can stop 
them, — not the Kaiser, not Junkerdom. It is a course of 
things like the French Revolution, one of those rapids of 
history, which no one truly understands or controls. The 
leaders are figureheads. They are carried on the current, 
wave their arms and disappear. Something is being threshed 
out underneath, something which perhaps we should not wish 
to arrest if we had power to understand all. 

You and I happen to be of the generation whose destiny 
it is to begin the battle; and so long as we acquit ourselves 
well in our own part we need not concern ourselves with the 
unthinkable outcomes. I confess that we are apt to yearn 
over the world as if we were gods in whose charge the matter 
lay, and as if we must already have been guilty of some neg- 
ligence, or the trouble would never have reached its pres- 
ent dimensions. The crash is indeed so tremendous that it 
destroys all our apparatus of thought. Whatever bit of 
cleverness we seize upon as a lif e preserver turns out to be 
a sinker. We cannot grasp the situation or size it up intel- 
lectually. We must walk the waves or we drown. 

Does not all this give us a wholesome view of life? And 
has not the war done more to cure the ails of philosophy than 
a thousand years of any other religion? It has faced us with 
the spiritual realities, and has caused the rest of life's ap- 
pearances to evaporate. I say that we are all of us morally 
in the same position as the young volunteers whose whole 
duty is done when they enlist, only our enlistment is not so 
simple a matter, and not evidenced by singing, marching, 
dying. The war is in the air we breathe and is changing us 
all, day by day, into a new kind of men and women; and 
though the oxidization be as slow as that which turns a dead 
tree in the forest into moss, we may be sure that it progresses 
unceasingly, and is a part of the everlasting process of na- 
ture. Changes are also taking place in Germany; there is 
nothing indestructibly permanent about German militarism. 
It may look the same on the outside as it looked six months 
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ago, but there are differences, — ten million million progres- 
sive differences, — which we are helping to accelerate. 

The war is in the air we breathe, — the air which accepts 
and transmits our volition like an electrical force. This 
volition shows itself most notably in two forms; first in 
assisting the business of the war, and second, in spreading 
the religion of the war. The two are in real life so com- 
mingled that you can scarcely distinguish between them. 
But one thing is certain: — the religion is the important part. 
The bandages and munitions alone would neither win the 
war nor save the world. The impulse behind them is what 
is saving the world. 

By the inexorable logic of fate we are forced to become 
unselfish. Every day reveals to each of us some new form 
of this same idea, some new and deeper aspect of the war. 
Expediency, which generally throws its weight in human 
affairs on the side of self-interest and materialism, — expedi- 
ency, which usually makes men selfish, presses upon us in 
this case with the weight of the universe and crushes us into 
faith and virtue. Faith and virtue are the issue. The 
struggle is to preserve them and keep them alive in the 
world. Now we see and feel that the only things that will 
keep them alive are virtue and faith. 

There lives in my street a young married woman who 
works hard over Red Cross matters, — so hard in fact that 
some one remonstrated with her, fearing she might injure 
her health. She replied that she had no fears, " How should 
I get tired, with God in my heart? " I have often remem- 
bered this speech. Truly it seems at present as if any one 
who does anything whatever with God in his heart is fighting 
the war. 

Thus has the lens of this terrible war focalized the spirits 
of men and brought us all into a new communion. We feel 
the current in almost all those whom we meet, and even the 
most commonplace among them seem to tingle with eternal 
truth. John Jay Chapman. 



